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As I begin my new duties as Secretary of State and State Librarian, I want 
to take this means of extending my greetings to the Librarians, Staff Mem- 
bers and Trustees of libraries in Illinois. 


It is my sincere hope that the coming years will see a continued expan- 
sion of library service facilities and opportunities in our State. Many of our 
people who live in rural areas and small communities do not now enjoy the 
advantages of local library service, and anything we can do to help bring such 
service to them is well worth the effort. 


Current studies by several libraries‘into the possibilities of expanding 
their areas of service and of groups of small communities into cooperative 
projects are encouraging signs. I invite and urge those libraries and local 
groups to call upon the Illinois State Library for any assistance they may 
need. We will be pleased to help. 


In addition, I invite all Illinois citizens to avail themselves of the many 
resources and services of the Illinois State Library. 


Sincerely, 


Get. 5, 


Secretary of State and 
State Librarian 


Charles F. Carpentier was born in Moline Sept. 19, 1896, and was educated in Moline 
schools and St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Ia. He moved to East Moline in 1909 and 
was elected to the City Council in 1924, serving until 1928 when he was elected mayor. 

A successful businessman, he served as mayor until 1938 when he was elected to the 
State Senate. While mayor of East Moline he was influential in assisting the Public Li- 
brary Board of Trustees to get funds for a library building in that community. He served 
four terms in the State Senate, during which time he held, among other posts, the chair- 
manship of the important Senate Executive Committee. Mr. Carpentier resigned as 
State Senator to be inaugurated as Secretary of State on January 12, 1953. 

Mr. Carpentier served in the infantry and motor transport corps during World War I 
and upon his return to civilian life in 1919, joined a younger brother in the theatre busi- 
ness in East Moline. 

He is a 30-year member of the Chamber of Commerce, a member of the Rotary Club, 
and a past commander of the East Moline American Legion post. 


Mr. Carpentier is married and has two children. 
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NO WASTE OF TIME 


Many sarcastic remarks have been 
made about committees and confer- 
ences. It is nevertheless, true, how- 
ever, that group discussions are be- 
coming more and more popular. And 
there is a good reason for it: 

A multi-mind conference invari- 
ably gets a better solution to a prob- 
lem than does a one-mind attempt at 
knowing-it-all. And it is certainly 
true that group members concerned 
with a common problem have a 
much better chance for developing a 
sense of participation in vital com- 
pany business than have those who 
depend on the grapevine for informa- 
tion. It is difficult for them to feel 
that they belong. 

It is the participation of everyone 
concerned in a problem that makes 
for successful solutions, not the “Au- 
thoritarian” expertizing on the part 
of a man who is in a superior posi- 
tion. And it is equally important that 
everyone present at a meeting be a 
good listener. A meeting won’t be 
much of a success if people feel that 
what they call conviction in them- 
selves is plain bullheadedness when 
displayed by someone else. That is 


the intolerance which prevents peo- 
ple from becoming good listeners. 

Most important of all, however, is 
the attitude of the conference leader. 
He must know how to get the best 
out of other people, rather than de- 
velop the answers himself. He must 
know how to co-ordinate the think- 
ing of several people with different 
motivations and different  self-in- 
terests. And he must know how to 
keep a firm hand on proceedings 
without at the same time, becoming 
dictatorial. 

These are the things required of a 
conference leader when it is the pur- 
pose of the conference to develop a 
solution to a definite problem. And 
right there is the last important re- 
quirement for a successful meeting: 
the problem under discussion must 
be such that the group can, in fact, 
deal with it and is not dependent on 
someone else’s authority for a solu- 
tion. The problem must be close to 
home, and either the conference 
leader or one of the group members 
must have the authority to get action 
on the solution developed by the 
group. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP: 
THE CURRENT PATTERN¢{ 


WILLARD O. MIsHOFF* 


P roressionaL Epucation for libra- 
rianship in the United States has un- 
dergone a significant change in pat- 
tern since 1948. By 1952 nearly all 
accredited library schools had estab- 
lished new graduate programs in li- 
brary science leading to a master’s 
instead of a bachelor’s degree. This 
reorganization of library training 


* Specialist for college and research libraries, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. 

+ Reprinted with permission, from HIGHER 
EpucaTion, vol. IX, No. 2, Sept. 15, 1952. 


programs was the result of a wide- 
spread movement among librarians 
and library educators to bring 
courses of study abreast of changing 
concepts of librarianship and profes- 
sional education. There has been a 
growing realization that the scope of 
library service and administration 
has expanded until the basic subject 
matter of library science has become 
too extensive for adequate coverage 
in one academic year of postgraduate 
study. The increasing demands and 
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opportunities of modern librarian- 
ship, moreover, require of librarians 
a broader type of professional edu- 
cation than was evident in the tradi- 
tional training programs which em- 
phasized library techniques and 
methods.t 


CURRICULUM 


The current pattern of education 
for librarianship consists of five or 
more years of appropriate under- 
graduate and graduate study. 

As an undergraduate, the prospec- 
tive librarian is expected to acquire 
a broad foundation including (a) an 
orientation in the natural and social 
sciences and humanities, (6) an un- 
derstanding of government and de- 
mocracy, (c) a comprehension of the 
actions and motives of individuals 
and groups served by librariés, (d) 
a general knowledge of the literature 
of various subject areas, (e) a 
facility in oral and written communi- 
cation and in reading, (f) a reading 
knowledge of one or more modern 
foreign languages, and (g) concen- 
tration in at least one subject as 
preparation for service in a special 
subject library or for advanced 
study. 

Undergraduate programs in li- 
brary science are designed to prepare 
students for nonprofessional posi- 
tions as assistants in large libraries 
or as librarians of small public or 
school libraries. A recent study in 
the Office of Education shows that 
library training courses with credit 
toward a first baccalaureate degree 
are offered by over 400 institutions 
of higher education in the United 
States. These undergraduate pro- 
grams, aside from instruction in the 
use of the library, include: (1) 
preparatory courses, usually 8 to 12 
semester hours, given by library 


+ For a review of the traditional library train- 
Program see the author’s article, Professional 
Education for Librarianship: Trends and Prob- 
lems, HIGHER EpucaTIon, vol. V, no. 2, pp. 13- 
18 (Sept. 15, 1948). F 
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schools as a foundation for profes- 
sional study; (2) courses for teacher- 
librarians, usually 6 to 18 semester 
hours, offered by teachers colleges 
and departments of education in 
other institutions; and (3) courses 
for public and school librarians, 
ranging from 24 to 30 semester 
hours, offered by departments of li- 
brary science in colleges. These li- 
brary training courses aim to meet 
State requirements for the certifica- 
tion of school and public librarians. 
Common to all these nonprofessional 
programs are fundamental courses in 
bibliography and _ reference work, 
cataloging and classification, book 
selection, and library administration, 
useful alike in school, college, univer- 
sity, public, and special libraries. 
Graduate programs in library sci- 
ence are designed to prepare quali- 
fied librarians for professional posi- 
tions requiring administrative 
leadership, specialized knowledge, 
educational competence, and social 
responsibility. Such positions are 
found primarily in large school, col- 
lege, university, public, and special 
libraries. Basic professional studies 
aim to (a) analyze the functions of 
libraries in society, past and present; 
(b) investigate the field of com- 
munications (print, film, radio, and 
television) in its relation to libra- 
rianship; (c) emphasize the underly- 
ing principles and problems of li- 
brary service; (d) explore’ the 
literature and bibliography of library 
science; and (e) familiarize the li- 
brarian with methods of research ap- 
plicable to library problems. 


Library schools encourage students 
to broaden their scholarship and pro- 
fessional outlook through advanced 
courses in library science or aca- 
demic subjects related to individual 
specialties. 

Beyond the basic professional pro- 
gram there are other opportunities 
for librarians to continue their edu- 
cation. Qualified librarians are en- 
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couraged to pursue advanced schol- 
arly and professional studies in 
universities offering the doctorate. 
Practicing librarians may keep in- 
formed of new viewpoints and trends 
in library service through periodic 
conferences, institutes, and work- 
shops sponsored by library schools, 
State library agencies, and profes- 
sional associations. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Under the current pattern of edu- 
cation for librarianship the admis- 
sion of students to undergraduate li- 
brary courses is left to the college 
authorities. Admission to graduate 
courses in library science, on the 
other hand, is a responsibility of the 
library school. Consistent with in- 
stitutional policies regarding grad- 
uate study, library schools generally 
require for entrance (a) graduation 
from an approved college or univer- 
sity; (6) a superior undergraduate 
record; (c) evidence, through credit 
or examination, of a mastery of 
fundamental library techniques; and 
(d) a reading knowledge of at least 
one foreign language. Skill in type- 
writing is usually expected of library 
school students. Practical library ex- 
perience is advised, but seldom re- 
quired. Mindful of the demands of 
modern librarianship, library schools 
judge applicants especially as to 
their intellectual capacity, person- 
ality, aptitude for library service, 
and promise of professional growth. 
Library school officials reserve the 
privilege of admitting an occasional 
applicant of exceptional ability and 
experience who may fail to meet 
formal entrance requirements. Spe- 
cial students are frequently accepted 
who are not candidates for a library 
degree but who seek either in-service 


training or additional electives. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADVANCED DEGREES 


Requirements for advanced de- 
grees vary in detail among the li- 
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brary schools, but they conform to 
a general pattern’ governing resi- 
dence, credits, grades, foreign lan- 
guages, theses, and examinations. 
For the master’s degree in library 
science, residence is commonly re- 
quired for an academic year plus an 
extra summer session, quarter, or 
semester. Credit requirements range 
from 30 to about 45 semester hours 
or their equivalent. Students are ex- 
pected to do superior course work. 
While some institutions assume that 
undergraduate credits imply a read- 
ing knowledge of a foreign language, 
others insist upon certification by the 
proper language department. An 
acceptable master’s thesis, essay, or 
report on a library topic is usually 
required. Some library schools also 
require candidates for the master’s 
degree to pass a comprehensive ex- 
amination, oral or written or both. 

To accommodate students who al- 
ready possess a bachelor’s degree in 
library science following a year of 
postgraduate study, library schools 
modify their requirements. for a 
master’s degree. This usually in- 
volves a reduction of residence re- 
quirements to an academic year 
(where they are normally longer) 
and the substitution of electives for 
required library courses which have 
been covered previously by the stu- 
dent. 

The doctorate in library science is 
intended as recognition for scholarly 
attainments and ability. The institu- 
tions awarding this degree require 
that a candidate must possess a 
master’s degree in library science or 
an acceptable equivalent. At least 
one university specifies acceptable 
professional library experience. The 
general requirements for the doctor’s 
degree in this field conform to those 
of the institution’s graduate school 
with respect to residence, foreign 
languages, major and minor subjects, 
dissertation, and examinations. As a 
rule, considerable latitude is per- 
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mitted in the fulfillment of course 
requirements, provided that the stu- 
dent concentrates in at least one 
major area of librarianship, such as 
school, college, or public library ad- 
ministration, the history of books 
. and libraries, or the library implica- 
tions of various mediums of com- 
munication. 


GRADUATE DEGREES 


Despite the common elements in 
the new pattern of education for li- 
brarianship, the master’s degree 
reads variously among the different 
institutions, for example, master of 
library science, library service, or li- 
brarianship; and master of arts, sci- 
ence, or education. The doctorate in 
library science is conferred as doctor 
of philosophy. 

The widespread replacement of the 
traditional bachelor’s program in li- 
brary science with curriculums lead- 
ing to a master’s degree or beyond is 
evident from statistics of profes- 
sional library degrees conferred in 
the United States between 1947-48 
and 1950-51. According to reports 
submitted to the Office of Education, 
the number of bachelor’s degrees 
conferred in library science declined 
from 1,611 in 1947-48 to 789 in_1950- 
51, while the number of master’s and 
doctor’s degrees in that field in- 
‘creased from 129 to 1,173 in the 
same period. Meanwhile, the total 
number of all degrees conferred in 
library science increased from 1,740 
in 1947-48 to 1,962 in 1950-51. 


INSTITUTIONS OFFERING ADVANCED 
DEGREES 

Under the current pattern, ad- 
vanced degrees in library science are 
offered by at least 39 institutions of 
higher education, as follows: 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 

Department of Library Science, 

Boone, N. C. 


7U. S. Office of Education. Circular No. 247. 
November 1948. p. XI; Circular No. 333. Feb- 
tuary 1952. p. 11. 
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Atlanta University, School of Li- 
brary Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Catholic University of America, De- 
partment of Library Science, 
Washington, D. C. 

Columbia University, School of Li- 
brary Service, New York, N. Y. 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 
School of Library Science, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Emory University, Division of Li- 
brarianship, Atlanta, Ga. 

Florida State University, School of 
Library Training and Service, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Library School, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Indiana University, Division of Li- 
brary Science, Bloomington, Ind. 
Kansas State Teachers College, De- 
partment of Library Science, Em- 

poria, Kans. 

Kent State University, Department 
of Library Science, Kent, Ohio. 
Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
Library School, Baton Rouge, La. 
Marywood College, Department of 

Librarianship, Scranton, Pa. 

New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Department of Librarianship, 
Albany, N. Y. 

New York State Teachers College, 
Department of Library Education, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

North Carolina College at Durham, 
School of Library Science, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, 
School of Library Science, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rosary College, Department of Li- 
brary Science, River Forest, III. 

Simmons College, School of Library 
Science, Boston, Mass. 


Library School, 
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Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Department of Library Service, 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Syracuse University, School of Li- 
brary Science, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Texas State College for Women, De- 
partment of Library Science, Den- 

ton, Tex. 

University of Alabama, Department 
of School Library Service, Univer- 
sity, Ala. 

University of California, School of 
Librarianship, Berkeley, Calif. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Li- 
brary School, Chicago, IIl. 

University of Denver, School of Li- 
brarianship, Denver, Colo. 

University of Illinois, Library School, 
Urbana, Il. 

University of Kentucky, Department 
of Library Science, Lexington, Ky. 

University of Michigan, Department 
of Library Science, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

University of Minnesota, Division of 
Library Instruction, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

University of North Carolina, School 
of Library Science, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

University of Southern California, 
School of Library Science, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

University of Texas, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Austin, 
Tex. 

University of Washington, School of 
Librarianship, Seattle, Wash. 

University of Wisconsin, Library 
School, Madison, Wis. 

Wayne University, School of Library 
Science, Detroit, Mich. 

Western Reserve University, School 
of Library Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

With one exception, the institu- 
tions listed offer a master’s program 
in library science covering approxi- 
mately one academic year. The 
University of California continues to 
award a master’s degree after 2 years 
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of study in librarianship, continuing 
a practice formerly followed by sev- 
eral other institutions. 

Four of the universities listed offer 
advanced study in _ librarianship 
leading to the doctorate, namely, 


Columbia University, The Univer- . 


sity of Chicago, and the Universities 
of Illinois and Michigan. 


ACCREDITATION 


The establishment of the current 
pattern of education for librarian- 
ship made obsolete the standards 
used since 1933 by the American Li- 
brary Association in its accreditation 
of library schools and necessitated 
their replacement by suitable criteria. 
Accordingly, new standards were 
completed by the ALA Board of 
Education for Librarianship with the 
assistance of the ALA Library Edu- 
cation Division and the Association 
of American Library Schools, and 
were adopted by the American Li- 
brary Association in.1951.? In April 
1952, the board issued an interpreta- 
tion of these standards to be used in 
its future evaluation of library edu- 
cation program.’ According to a 
statement by the secretary of the 
Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, all library schools accredited by 
the association as of 1948 will be 
subject to review under the new 
standards, and others will have an 
opportunity to apply for accredita- 
tion.* 

The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education has been 
working with the American Library 
Association in an effort to develop 
standards for library science pro- 


®Standards for Accreditation Presented by the 
ALA Board of Education for Librarianship and 
Adopted by the ALA Council, Chicago, eS 13, 
1951, American Library Association BULLETIN 
vol. 46, no. 2, pp. 48-49 (February 1952). 

% American Library Association, Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship. Statement of Interpreta- 
tion to Accompany Standards for Accreditation 
Adopted by the ALA Council, July 13, 1951. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1952. 

*Anita Miller Hostetter, Accredited Status of 
Library Schools, American Library Association 
BULLETIN, vol. 46, no. 5, p. 154 (May 1952). 
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grams that will supplement the in- 
stitutional standards of the AACTE. 
On January 29, 1952, the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship approved “Standards for Li- 
brary Science Programs in Teacher 
Education Institutions,” which was 
prepared by a committee represent- 
ing the American Association of 
School Librarians, the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, and 
State school library supervisors. 
These standards are in process of be- 
ing revised in cooperation with the 
Studies and Standards Committee of 
the AACTE before they are accepted 
for official use. 


CONCLUSION 

The revision of library training 
programs in the United States has 
been realistic and timely. Although 


the traditional subjects have been 
retained, curriculums have been ex- 
panded to cover new types of library 
materials and services. Undergrad- 
uate courses in library science serve 
as preparation for both nonprofes- 
sional positions and for advanced 
study without loss of credit. The 
emphasis of graduate programs on 
the principles and problems rather 
than the techniques of librarianship 
is appropriate to the professional 
education of librarians. With in- 
creasing opportunities for service in 
school, college, public, and special 
libraries, the current pattern of study 
leading to advanced degrees in li- 
brary science should stimulate con- 
siderably the recruiting of librarians 
who may qualify for significant 
leadership in the cultural life of the 
community. 


CATALOGING RECORDINGS IN THE 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


EVELYN L. VAUGHAN* 


“AN atom bomb in the Catalog 
Unit” must have been what the 
catalogers thought when the Illinois 
State Library received several vol- 
umes of the “World’s greatest music” 
recordings in 1940. And small won- 
der, with cataloging procedures for 
recordings in their infancy, no 
printed catalog cards available, and 
very little written material to con- 
sult. The original recordings were 
bought to supplement music appre- 
ciation materials already available. 
This meager beginning has grown 
until it is now a separate unit—the 
Recordings Unit—consisting of over 
20,000 records, scores, and libretti. 
The collection includes adult and 
juvenile records at both regular 
speed (78 rpm) and long play (LP— 
33%). While the majority of the 


* Assistant, Cataloging Unit, Illinois State Li- 
brary. 


music recordings are classical, one 
may find semi-classical selections, 
operettas and musical shows, cow- 
boy songs, folk songs, square dances, 
etc. There are also Bible stories, 
bird calls, Morse code, Gregg short- 
hand speed dictation, Shakespeare, 
poetry and prose, dramatic readings, 
juvenile fiction, language sets (Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Russian, Jananese, and 
English for foreigners), and docu- 
mentary and historical recordings. 
There are scores and libretti for most 
of the symphonic repertoire. 
Recordings are classified as nearly 
like the book collection as possible 
by using the Dewey decimal classifi- 
cation system, the Cutter table, and 
Library of Congress subject head- 
ings. The catalog cards which are 
made include the main card, shelf 
list, subject headings, composer and 
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title cards for every title in the unit, 
and analytics for all performers 
(narrators, singers, instrumentalists, 
orchestras, conductors, etc.) Al- 
though the number of cards made 
and the typing required is often 
enormous, the reference librarians 
experience with requests proves the 
many entries invaluable. 


Main entry—The main entry for 
recordings of music is under com- 
poser, if known, or title. Spoken 
records, in which there is no music 
or the music is incidental, are en- 
tered under author. Singles are en- 
tered under the “‘A” side or side “1’’. 
The call number on each card is pre- 
ceded by the word “Record”, 
“Score”, or “Libretto”. This is neces- 
sary because all catalog cards are in- 
terfiled in one alphabetical arrange- 
ment. If needed, a work mark fol- 
lowing the Cutter number is given 
for title rather than performer. Thus, 
like titles rather than performers are 
kept together. 


After establishing the correct entry 
form of the composer’s name, the 
title is of next importance. Titles 
which are distinguished only by 
number, key, or opus are entered in 
a uniform title entry, as: “Symphony 
no. 5 in c minor, op. 67”, even though 
the actual wording of the title may 
vary. A capital letter designates 
major keys and a small letter, minor 
keys. Titles in a large work (opera, 
operetta, musical show, and oratorio) 
are preceded by the name of the 
opera, oratorio, etc., as: “Roberta: 
Smoke gets in your eyes”. The popu- 
lar title by which a composition is 
known, whether it be in English or a 
foreign language, is selected, making 
necessary analytics for variations in 
title. 

All performers (singers, instru- 
mentalists, narrators, orchestras, con- 
ductors, etc.) are listed, followed by 
the word “tenor”, “piano”, or other 
explanatory wording. Ex.: “Mario 
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Lanza, tenor’; “Eugene Ormandy, 
cond.” 

The collation consists of the name 
of the recording company, album or 
single number, number of sides and 
size of records, and number of vol- 
umes. A second line with the preced- 
ing information is given when a new 
release is issued, differing only in 
record number or size. 

If the music is sung in a foreign 
language or data given as to record- 
ing time or place, this information is 
given in a note below the collation, 
as: “Sung in French”; “Made in 
England”; “Recorded at Harvard 
Germanic Museum”. 

The entire contents of an album 
or single record is listed, with the 
last name of the composer, followed 
by all of his compositions. 

The first letter of each word for 
which an added entry is made, is 
underlined. The tracing on the re- 
verse side of the card gives subject 
headings used. 

A few abbreviations are used: sop. 


(soprano), orch. (orchestra), and 
cond. (conductor). 
LP (*) 


Record Schuman, Robert Alexander 

784.3 Frauenliebe und leben 

$392f (Woman’s love and life), op. 
42; Kathleen Ferrier, con- 
tralto; John Newmark, piano. 


London LLP 271 2s. 12in. 

Recorded in Europe. 

Sung in German. 

Reverse side: Brahms, Vier 
ernste gesange, op. 121 


AN LP MAIN ENTRY 


Shelf list and subject heading cards 
—These cards are exact duplicates of 
the main card minus contents. All 
accession numbers of copies are given 
on the shelf card. When a contents is 
listed on the main entry, the note 
“For contents see main card” is 


(*) Typed in red. 
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added to the subject heading card. 
All subject headings are followed by 
one of the following words in paren- 
thesis: “Record”, “Score”, or “Li- 
bretto”. 

Title card—This card includes call 
number, title, and composer. When 
only this information is given, one 
assumes that the title is side 1 of a 
single record or consumes an entire 


album. It a title is on the reverse side - 


of a single record or one of several 
titles in an album, one of the follow- 
ing notes is inserted below the com- 
poser: “In his album Songs”; “In 
album Invitation to the waltz”; 
“Side 8 of his Concerto no. 26 in D 
major, op. 47”; “Reverse side of rec- 
ord Gruber, Silent night, holy night’. 
Identical titles may be added to this 
card as space permits. Title cards are 
not made for titles in which subject 
headings bring out the same informa- 
tion. Thus, a title “March”, “Sym- 
phony”, “Waltz”, etc. would have 
an entry for subject rather than title. 

Composer card — Composer cards 
contain the same information as title 
cards, except that the composer is on 
the first line and the title on the sec- 
ond line. Composer cards are made 
for all titles in an album or reverse 
side of a single record. Since the 
main entry of an album containing 
one selection or the main side of a 
‘single record is entered under com- 
poser, an additional composer card 
would be superfluous. 

See cards—“See” card forms for 
title or subject are used for operas, 
oratorios, operettas and musical 
shows—any form of music including 
several titles. Thus, subject and title 
“see” cards refer to the composer 
entry, as: 

' Ah! you are back again? 

Strauss, Richard 
Der Rosenkavalier: Ah! du bist 
wieder da? 


No call number is used on this card 
form. 
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Series cards—Analytic cards con- 
sist of call number, composer, and 
title for all performers. Additional 
entries are added to these cards. 

LP records—LP records are cata- 
loged in the same manner as regular 
speed records, with the addition of 
“LP” typed in red above the call 
number. LP added entries are added 
to LP cards only and 78 added en- 
tries are added to 78 cards only. 

Scores and libretti—Since record- 
ings are given the same classification 
as a book on the same subject, so are 
scores and libretti correlated to the 
records. 

Juvenile records — The cataloging 
procedures for juvenile records are 
the same as for adult records, with 
the addition of “J” above the call 
number. Catalog cards and card 
forms are the same as for adult rec- 
ords, with reservations. For example, 
the many titles on a single nursery 
rhyme record would be listed on the 
main entry only, without separate 
title analytics. Juvenile fiction uses 
the symbol “J” plus the Cutter num- 
ber and work mark if necessary. 
Therefore, the call number for sev- 
eral different copies of Cinderella 
would be J J etc. 

C574c, C574c2, 

Subject headings— With few ex- 
ceptions, the Illinois State Library 
uses Library of Congress subject 
headings found in the “Music Sub- 
ject Headings”—Library of Congress, 
1952. The following list is complete 
of all subject headings used to date. 


SUBJECT HEADINGS 
Accidents—Prevention 
Accordion music 
American poetry 
Arithmetic 
Atom bomb 
Atomic energy 
Audio-visual education 
Bagpipe music 
*Ballads, County 


* “French, German, Italian”, etc. is substituted 
in all subject headings using the word “country”. 
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Ballets 

Banjo music 

Baseball 

Bible stories 

Bird-songs 

Books and reading 

Boone, Daniel 

Boys’ choir 

Canons, fugues, etc. (Organ) 

Cantatas 

Cantatas, Secular 

Carols 

Carols (Instrumental settings) 

Chants (Plain, Gregorian, etc.) 

Children’s songs 

Children’s stories 

Chimes and chiming 

Choral music 

Chorale preludes (Organ) 

Chorales 

Christmas music 

Christmas stories 

Circus 

Clarinet music 

Clavichord music 

Columbus, Christopher—Fiction 

Concerti grossi 

Concertos (Bassoon) 

Dance music 

Double bass music 

Drama 

Drama—Addresses, essays, lectures 

Easter music 

Elizabeth II, Queen of Great Britain 

English drama 
English language—Study and teach- 
ing 

English language—Text-books for 
foreigners—French 

English poetry 

Fairy tales 

Famous people—Voices 

Flute music 

Folk dances 

Folk-music, Country 

Folk-songs, Country 

French language—Conversation and 
phrase books 

French language—Grammar 

French language—Phonetics 

Gettysburg, Battle of, 1863 

Gypsy music 
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Gt. Brit—History—20th century 

Guitar music 

Harp music 

Harpsichord music 

Historical drama 

Historical personages—Voices 

Holy year, 1950 

Horn music 

Hymns 

Incas—Music 

Indians of North America—Music 

Indians of South America—Music 

Instrumental music—Instruction and 
study 

Jazz music 

Legends 

Lincoln, Abraham 

Literature—Collections 

Lullabies 

MacArthur, Douglas—Addresses, 
essays, lectures 

Magna Carta 

Marches (Band) 

Masses (Music) 

Medals, Devotional 

Military music, Country 

Minuets (Orchestra) 

Moving-picture music 

Music, Country 

Music boxes 

Mythology 

National songs, Country 

Negro musicians 

Negro songs 

Negro spirituals 

Oboe music 

Operas 

Operettas and musical shows 

Oratorios 

Orchestral music 

Organ music 

Overtures 

Part-songs 

Passion-music 

Patriotic music, Country 

Piano music 

Piano music—History and criticism 

Piano quartets 

Piano quintcts 

Piano trios 

Polkas (Band) 

Potpourris (Orchestra) 
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Prayer (Music) 

Psalms (Music) 

Quartets (Oboe, violin, viola, 
violincello) 

Quintets (Piano, violin, viola, 
violincello, double bass) 

Religious poetry 

Rhapsodies 

Rhythmic activities 

Sacred songs with orchestra 

Safety education 

Sea songs 

Singing games 

Sonatas (Piano) 

Songs, Country 

Songs with orchestra 

Square dances 

String quartets 

String quintets (2 violins, viola, 2 
violincellos) 

Students’ songs 

Suites (Orchestra) 

Symphonic poems 

Symphonies 

Synagogue music 

Thanksgiving Day 

Thanksgiving music 

Trios (Harp, violin, violincello) 

Trumpet music 

United Nations 

United Nations—Songs and music 

Viola music 

Violin music 

Violincello music 

Vocal quartets, Unaccompanied 

Waltzes (Orchestra) 

War-songs, American 

Wedding music 

Whistling 

Wind instruments 

Wind quartets, (Bassoon, clarinet, 
flute, horn) 

World War, 1939-1945—Causes 

Yodel and yodeling 

Zither music 


We have adopted the following 


points in using subject headings: 


1—Entries are made under the spe- 
cific rather than the general. 
Therefore, symphonies use the 
heading “Symphonies” with a 
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cross reference under “Orches- 
tral music”. 


2—Forms of music (marches, 
waltzes, suites, etc.) are fol- 
lowed by the instrumentation 
in brackets. Thus, the subject 
heading for an album of 
marches played by an orchestra 
would be “Marches (Orches- 
tra)” with a cross reference 
from “Orchestral music”. Ex- 
ample: 


Orchestral music 

see also 
Marches (Orchestra) 
Symphonies 

etc. 


“Orchestral music” is used 
when a composition cannot be 
listed under a particular form 
of music. 


3—Instrumental headings such as 
“Violin music”, “Flute music”, 
etc. are carried out further, as: 
“Violin with orchestra, Ar- 
ranged”; “Piano music (2 
pianos)”; “Piano music (2 
pianos), Arranged”. In a small- 
er collection, the simpler head- 
ing “Violin music” or “Piano 
music” may be used. 

4—Whenever “Indians of North/- 
South America— Music” is 
used, an entry is also made un- 
der the tribe, as: “Incas — 
Music”. 


5—College songs are entered under 
“Students’ songs’’ with an 
added entry under the school, 
as: “Alabama University — 
Songs and music”. 


6—I.S.L.’s collection includes sev- 
eral sets of records and texts of 
various foreign languages — 
German, Italian, etc. The sub- 
ject headings are the same as 
the three headings included in 
the list under “French lan- 
guage”’. 
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Dewey classification system—The 
Dewey classification system was not 
compiled with recordings in mind. 
Some of the categories in the 780’s 
fit written materials much better 
than records. We classify authentic 
music of countries by using 780 plus 
the country number. Therefore, 
780.951 would indicate authentic 
Chinese music. 

In the 781.5 section, the numbers 


“508” have been dropped. Thus, 
“781.5085521” becomes “781.5521” 
for waltzes. 


Since Wagner (782.2) and Mozart 
(782.6) operas were originally sepa- 
rated from other opera (782.1), this 
practice has been continued. How- 
ever, if the collection was in a begin- 
ning stage, 782.1 would seem more 
logical for all opera. 

The 13th edition of Dewey used 
783:296 for Jewish worship music 
and in the following editions has been 
eliminated in the 780’s. We are still 
using this number which differs from 
the rest of the collection because of 
the colon. 

785.5 represents overtures written 
as overtures only, not as an overture 
to an opera, operetta, etc. An over- 
ture to an opera would be classified 
with the opera (782.1), just as an 
overture to an operetta or musical 
show would be classified with the 
operetta or musical show (782). 

The “.4/” (sonatas) and “.49” (ar- 
rangements) under 786.4—piano mu- 
sic—may be carried out under other 
instruments. Thus, 787.1] (violin 
sonatas) and 787.19 (violin arrange- 
ments). 

We have used the following num- 
bers in the Dewey classification sys- 
tem: 

—History of music 
.97 —North American Indians 
.973 —Popular music, jazz, etc. 


—Marches 

55 —Dance music 
.552 —Square dances 
.5521—Waltzes 


782 


783 
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—Operettas and music 
shows 

—All opera except: 

— Wagner 

— Mozart 

—Cantatas (Secular) 


Sacred music 


—Solos 

—Jewish 

—Mass 

— Common 

— Requiem 

—Oratorios 

—Cantatas (Sacred) 

—Carols; Christmas music; 
chorales 

—Choral music 

—Hymns 


Vocal music 


—Songs (Secular—solo or 
choral) 

—Folk songs; cowboy songs; 
sea chanteys 

—College songs 

—Patriotic music 

—Negro songs and spirituals 


Orchestral music 


—Orchestral music 

—Symphonies; symphonic 
poems; tone poems 

—Overtures 

—Concertos 

—Chamber music (duets, 
trios, etc.) 

—Suites 

—Arrangements; dinner 
music; potpourris 


Keyboard music 


—Harpsichord 
—Piano 

— Sonatas 

— Arrangements 


—Organ 


:296 
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String instruments 


1 —Violin 

2 —Viola 

3 —Violincello 
.41 —Double bass 
5 —Harp 

7 —Banjo 


Wind instruments 


788.5 —Flute 

6 —Clarinet 

—Oboe 

9 —Bagpipe; harmonica 
789.9 —Catalogs 


The music cataloger’s job is a most 
gratifying one as it is a continual 
learning process of library science 
and music. New problems and deci- 
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sions must be dealt with from time 
to time. Additional subject headings 
and new classifications are added 
when necessary. An authority name 
file and a duplicate file of “see” cards 
are kept near the cataloger’s desk. 
These files save much time and end- 
less steps. 

Librarians are gradually becoming 
aware of the growing popularity of 
the audio-visual service they may 
offer. Recordings is one of the media 
that all people may enjoy, whether 
it be a profound scholarly interest or 


an attitude of relaxation. If the en- - 


tire audio-visual field continues to 
grow in importance and popularity 
as it has in the past few years, a new 
era of services and specialized jobs 
may await librarians. 


1953 REGIONAL MEETINGS 


LOOKING FOR THE FIRST ROBIN? 


The 35th Annual Regional Meetings conducted by the Illinois State 
Library, will be held in the Spring at locations indicated on the map shown 
below. One of the interesting features will be the State Library Service centers 
in cooperation with the libraries at Anna, DeKalb and Kankakee; the Illinois 
Prairie District Library will be in action at the Metamora meeting; and every 
other meeting place has special interest for librarians. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


KENNETH F. Ducnac, Editor* 


LO! THE LIBRARIAN 
KENNETH F. DUCHACt 


Wr a regularity the calendar 
dictates our library magazines bring 
us information on how to do, sugges- 
tions for improving, theories for 
analyzing our work. An unbelievable 
number of practical experiences in 
library means and methods spread 
the wisdom of the stacks to the far- 
flung audience of librarians. 

It seems to me all ignore one vital 
factor—the unexpected. The neces- 
sary attribute to meet this important 
element is poise (and I’ll not advise 
on how to achieve it). But appraise 
this catalogue on variations and add 
your own.” 

In the experience of each of us 
who has seen a public library from 
the inside looking out, has come a 
day when we think the business of 
getting books to people is a second- 


+ Assistant Librarian, Decatur Public Library. 


*Mr. Duchac is 
assistant librarian of 
the Decatur Public 
Library. He is a 
graduate of Carroll 
College (Wisconsin). 
After two years in 
the Navy, as com- 
manding officer of an 
LCI(L) in the Paci- 
fic Area in the last 
war, he took his li- 
brary degree from the 
Graduate Library 
School, University of 
Chicago; he has done 
additional graduate 
work in American 
history at the U. of 
C. His library experience includes Harper Me- 
morial Library, University of Chicago, and the 
Detroit (Michigan) Public Library. He has con- 
tributed to ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, Library Jour- 
= and serves on the 1.L.A. membership commit- 


ary function. To illustrate this belief 
permit a brief look at the unlikely 
side of library activities. 

Consider the lost and found de- 
partment. From time immemorial we 
are presented with a variety of book- 
marks—photographs, letters, Kleen- 
ex, bobby pins, buttons, book- 
matches are among the most com- 
mon. Sometimes startling incongru- 
ities show up, like the copy of Guide 
to Confident Living bookmarked 
with matches from Archies Tavern. 

Apart from these ordinary items, 
shocks are irregularly in store. The 
fifty cents found in the book pocket 
of a non-overdue book. The strip of 
bacon a friend of mine opened a 
book to one glorious day. A war 
bond, an electric bill, nail files and 
greeting cards—all are used. The 
only qualification for a bookmark 
seems to be approximate flatness. 

Now it is fairly simple to dispose 
of most of these. But what does one 
do with the other oddments fished 
from behind books and left on the 
floor? Every good library patron 
knows that candy wrappers and 
other scraps of paper belong behind 
that unused stack of books in the 
rear. Also unwanted candy, potato 
chips, and assorted foodstuffs. 

In addition to the expected um- 
brellas, gloves and mittens, caps we 
find, aren’t we delighted to discover 
four or five shoes or pairs of shoes 
annually? Underwear (male and fe- 
male), stockings, hand lotion, bill- 
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folds and keys, postage stamps, gum 
and lists of people’s birthdays, debts, 
grocery needs—all become library 
property to be handled by a depart- 
ment that doesn’t show on the or- 
ganization chart. 

Sometimes you become warden for 
things you are unaware you have. 
Who hasn’t had the phone call — “I 
think I left a letter with some im- 
portant papers in a book I returned 
yesterday.” 

A check of the alien item box 
draws a blank. What was the name 
of the book? 

“I don’t remember but it was a 
small red one—I didn’t read it—and 
I think I got it from the front part 
of the stacks. I know I paid a six 
cent fine on it and that girl with the 
glasses took it. 

But these are ‘all things. What 
about our collection of people who 
wander in on business so foreign we 
sometimes wonder if it is a library 
we run. Everyone has had the 
patron who wants to buy books, a 
likely mistake since the commodity 
is visible. 

What about the one who wants to 
buy your display material (the Book 
Week poster during Book Week), 
your bibliographies (compiled from 
your holdings, one copy extant). 

Or the regular stream who want 
to use the free telephone? 

Or the infrequent ones who use the 
rest room to wash their hair and 
change their clothes? 

And the group who congregate for 
eating and sleeping at their favorite 
hotel? 

Still no one has asked a reference 
question or for something to read. 

It goes without saying that we are 
all housekeepers, for we do have 
public rooms. The maintenance man 
has his regular job in keeping up the 
building and grounds, but his is no 
regular job. 

There are cigarette butts and fly- 
ing papers to collect, floors to clean, 
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but who expects to find a man sleep- 
ing on the lawn at an hour just past 
dawn? 


Or to spend odd moments all of 
one day bouncing a lost dog who in- 
sists on becoming a library user? 

The hospital department has its 
being without benefit of a trained 
nurse. The child who couldn’t man- 
age the school bus ride so soon after 
breakfast. The cuts and bruises and 
falls acquired within a four block 
radius seem to be treated in the li- 
brary. And usually from a tin box 
that is outranked by the most ordi- 
nary home medicine chests. 

On the perimeter of the expected 
services are a number of requests 
that make one wonder where the line 
is drawn. The six year old boy, 
carrying a small cardboard box, 
asked for the manager, then proudly 
displayed an inch worm he had cap- 
tured and brought to the library for 
positive identification. A larger cage 
held a Central American lizard (a 
stowaway in a box: of bananas) also 
brought to the zoo to establish its 
family lineage. 

And the man who wanted library 
aid in propogandizing his belief that 
the end of the world was two years 
hence. 

The entertainment committee has 
the greatest variety of jobs, and is 
also the largest functioning unit in 
the organization. It also has the 
adaptability of Changeable Charlie. 

A mother with three small children 
in tow sits the smallest on the charg- 
ing desk to be tended while she finds 
a book. The three year old child 
wanders into a spot where mother 
isn’t visible, sets up a howl while the 
one-and-a-half year old busies him- 
self with pushing all books at his 
level flat against the back of the 
shelves. With the tact of a Washing- 
ton hostess, the librarian simultane- 
ously acts as baby-sitter and eases 
the situation. 

A less kindly attitude may = 
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taken toward the teen-age shenani- 
gans involved in a supposedly un- 


noticed game of tag maneuvered be-: 


tween the stacks. 

Also in the bailiwick of the enter- 
tainment committee are the requests 
for talks to groups. The staff mem- 
ber who performs as baby sitter at 
the drop of a hat becomes an expert 
in one of an endless procession of 
fields. A religious book reviewed in 
Lent for a church group, a garden 
book for the Garden Club, a dog 
book for the Humane Society, a bird 
book for the Audubon Society, a his- 
tory title for the college club, etc., 
etc. 
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It would turn the head of a normal 
human, but the librarian belongs to 
a super race. Year in, year out, with 
the aplomb of William Jennings 
Bryan, the librarian reviews and 
answers questions about books on 
any subject from table decoration to 
geology. 

Likewise, year in, year out, we sit 
in @ spot unique in any community, 
viewing without alarm the many 
parts that make the mare go. Some 
days a voice from the past whispers, 
“But I came to work here to put 
books into readers’ hands”—and the 
reply is ready, “You thought you 
were.” 


an 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LoulsE ANTHONY, Editor* 


THE LIBRARIAN TURNS TO BULLETIN BOARDS 
RACHEL WILKES} 


“When the frost is on the pumpkin 
‘ And the fodder’s in the shock”... 


Bartuett’s tome had a busy day 
when our 1952 3’ x 6’ Hallowe’en 
bulletin board splashed the above 
quotation in red letters over its left 
side. Near the letters, a be-starred, 
ten-inch harvest moon looked down 
upon a life-size, store-bought black 
cat atop a black-construction-paper 
rail fence. The rails stuck above an 
eight-inch ledge of realia: ears of 
corn, black and orange serpentine, a 
jack-o-lantern, and autumn branches 
of multicolored leaves that clung 
realistically to the light gray painted 


+ Assistant Librarian, Centralia Township High 
School and Junior College Libraries, Centralia [Il. 


* Miss Anthony is the 
director of libraries in the 
public schools of Alton, 
Illinois and is a member 
of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the State Library. 
She received her bache- 
lor’s degree from Lom 
College, Galesburg; her 
master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as well 
as her degree in library 
science. She has worked 
in high schools in Illinois 
as instructor and libra- 
rian, 1930-48 and was an 
instructor in library sci- 
ence during the summer 
session at the University 
of Georgia in 1943, Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1944 and the State University 
of Iowa in 1945. She was a member of the I.L.A. 
Executive Board, 1944-47; president, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, 1940; secretary, 
American Association of School Librarians, 1947- 
50; member of the high school committee, Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle, 1943-50; member of the 
evaluating committee for high school libraries, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1951-52; and editor of “For 
School Librarians” column, ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, since April 1949. 


cork board with the aid of hiding 
staples. Wasn’t bad. And all was 
well, despite the mystic season — 
that is, for thirty minutes or more, 
all was well. Then something hap- 
pened. Qne after another, ghostlike 
confidential whisperers took over 
first one of our ears then the other. 
“Shouldn’t the word be ‘punkin’ in- 
stead of ‘pumkin’”? When the next 
soft-walking confidant came equip- 
ped with Bartlett and pointed with 
an unseemingly long index finger to 
the exact page, we hastened to quiet 
the spirit of Riley and CTHS by 
making corrections. We smiled as 
we did so, for didn’t we have proof 
that students do look at bulletin 
boards? 

I understand that errors on pur- 
pose — misspelled words, inaccurate 


. quotations, music notes turned the 


wrong way, etc., will be reported by 
enough observers to prove that bul- 
letin boards may safely be accepted 
as an important means of library 
publicity. 

The bulletin board described above 
did have, however, in addition to the 
error, the conventional attention 
getters: a seasonal or timely theme, 
a familiar or brief caption, color, 
characters, motion (real or sug- 
gested) and realia, or its three- 
dimensional facsimile. 

Getting such bulletin boards to- 
gether takes TIME. Whose time? 
Ours. The librarians have assumed 
this responsibility after being only 
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partially successful in training stu- 
dents to construct bulletin boards 
and to keep them up-to-date. The 
library does not give training in this 
field of art and often times cannot 
afford to purchase the detailed sup- 
plies needed by the beginning art 
student whose temperament runs to 
perfection rather than to ingenuity 
and satisfaction in using whatever is 
at hand. Valuing our own time, 
however, we do make use of all the 
time-saving devices that we can 
find: Mitten letters with pins, other 
commercially prepared letters in 
color, a permanent background 
painted so as to need only an occa- 
sional soap-and-water upkeep for a 
year, a stapler to replace thumb 
tacks, and portions of illustrations to 
suggest a whole picture. MATERI- 
ALS are needed too: colored map 
tacks, colored thumb tacks, scissors, 
crepe paper in all colors, colored 
construction paper, poster boards in 
all colors, and a collection of seasonal 
objects for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Valentines, etc., that can be pur- 
chased for little at the Five-and-Ten. 
These supplies we value enough to 
keep well-organized for future use. 
As publicity items, they are pur- 
chased from the petty cash fund. 
And IDEAS! Sometimes in abund- 
ance they chase each other around 
in our heads, but we value highly the 
help that we get from “The Display 
of the Month” in Wilson’s Library 
Bulletin and from the Calendar of 
the Children’s Book Council. From 
time to time, we make mental notes 
of commercial advertising tricks 
found in magazines, department 
stores, book shops, and elsewhere, 
and read an occasional book on 
commercial art, the psychology of 
color, and the like. As for illustra- 
tions, we use an opaque projector for 
enlarging small pictures: we throw 
the small picture onto white card 
board, sketch it there, and then cut 
it out or fill it in—a clumsy process, 
perhaps, for one who can do free- 
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hand drawing, but a wonderful in- 
vention for one who cannot. 

All bulletin boards, seasonal, spe- 
cial day or week, subject, and other- 
wise, may well be accompanied with 
a display of books, book jackets, or a 
mimeographed bibliography done 
with colored stencils and a bit of a 
drawing, or all three, according to 
the importance of the subject cov- 
ered and the time being put into the 
project. We try to use each of these 
forms at some time during a school 
year. 

Book jacket bulletin boards take 
very little time, are always popular, 
and we use them often. We begin by 
assembling fifteen or twenty jackets 
on some subject — biography, short 
stories, travel vocations, etiquette, 
hobbies, parties, etc. From the col- 
lection, we post five or six of these 
in three dimensional form by tacking 
the back of the jacket to the board, 
creasing the spine so that it stands 
away from the board, and tacking 
the front of the jacket on the edge of 
the back of the jacket. With sim- 
plicity and proportion, a caption ac- 
companies these, such as, “Hobby 
New Year,” “You Meet Such In- 
teresting People,” “Don’t Look Now, 
But You’re Missing Something,” etc. 
Having chosen jackets for books 
known to be on the shelves, we 
change the jackets daily as we ob- 
serve that the books in question have 
been checked out. A “between-book- 
ends” arrangement, using only the 
spines of book jackets, has been used 
to take care of an oversupply of book 
jackets. Life-size book jacket spines, 
on a paper table top, stood by the 
side of a life-size Santa who was 
reading a book by the fire, I remem- 
ber, for Christmas 1949. 

We take advantage of book jacket 
bulletin boards to continue teaching 
the use of the library by putting on 
the board, in very large Mitten 
figures, the Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation number for the subject fea- 
tured and we place beneath the 
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number a few typed instructions 
about the location of the books in 
the library and browsing privileges. 
Our two 3’ x 6’ bulletin boards, on 
the walls flanking our main charging 
desk, bear the greatest responsibility 
of our library publicity for reading. 
By observing a two-week schedule 


for changing the boards, we stagger 


the change so as to give us one new 
bulletin board each week. Two 
librarians operate these two bulletin 
boards, one each. We supplement 
these boards with two small easel 
ones, 18” x 24”, useful for one-book- 
jacket spots and one-word captions, 
and with two dark oak standards, 
book size with a slide for commer- 
cial captions such as “Have You 
Read?”, “Olid Favorites”, etc. 

We have not yet used one of Gay- 
lord’s new peg boards, but look with 
favor upon this convenient way of 
making the most of three dimen- 
sional displays. 
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Have you ever been encouraged 
because someone showed an interest 
in what you were doing? I have, and 
I believe that is what is experienced 
by students as they watch a librarian 
arrange for them a bulletin board 
that is a sort of illustrated bibliog- 
raphy on a subject that touches their 
daily interests. Have ever 
rushed into a store and bought 
something right out of a window 
display? I have, and I believe that 
is the kind of happiness that comes 
to a student when he chooses his 
book right out of a bulletin board 
suggestion. 

Surely a bulletin board is an op- 
portunity for a librarian to show her 
students that she has a human in- 
terest in their happiness through 
their reading program. Does not 
such an opportunity merit the use of 
a portion of our time, our money, 
and our thought? 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAxFIELp, Editor* 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE LIBRARY?+ 
DECKARD RITTER** 


Wen I first saw the Illinois Col- 
lege Library several years ago, I felt 
that it was one of the best small col- 
lege libraries I had ever visited. The 
reading rooms are bright and well 
furnished, the stacks are in good con- 
dition, and the whole place has the 
air of having been well used. The 
library is well planned, too, for future 
expansion. 


t+ Jacksonville, Ill. 
** Librarian. 


versity of Illinois. He 
¥ is a graduate of Hav- 
 erford College (Penn- 
sylvania); is holder 
of two  professi 

library degrees from 
the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library 
Science. His profes- 
sional experience in- 
cludes time in the 


of 

Public and 
the Columbia Univer- 
sity Library: years he was Assistant Li- 
in New York City before serving as Librarian-in- 
Charge, 1943-1944. After two years as a naval 
enlisted man, brought to Chicago, September, 
1946 by Director Robert B. Downs to set up a 
library for the new Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion of the University of Illinois. Beginning from 
absolute zero this library now has 55, 500 volumes, 
a staff of 23 (9 professionals) and the largest 
teading room in the State. His wife, Grace, is 
also a Columbia graduate and is now serving as a 
cataloger in the University of Chicago Library. 
Member of various professional organizations 
Business Manager of the new ACRL MONO- 
GRAPHS series, as well as editor of this page in 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. Has served on a number 
of committees, including A. L.A. 
Equipment and Appliances, ACRL Membership, 
and LL A. Intellectual Freedom. 


The present building — Tanner 
Memorial Library—was completed in 
1929, a century after the founding of 
the college. When a band of seven 
pioneering Yale men came to Jack- 
sonville in 1829, to join with several 
local persons in setting up a frontier 
college, they brought with them the 
strong classical tradition of their day. 
As a result, our library, like others of 
that day, started with a nucleus of 
books on religion, philosophy, and 
the classics. 

Some of our most interesting docu- 
ments are the diaries of early stu- 
dents at Illinois College, reflecting 
the awful struggle for freedom dur- 
ing the ante-bellum period. These 
diaries record also the students’ 
struggles with Thucydides and Ovid, 
among others, and with ague, qui- 
nine, and “lung-fever.” 

Following the early tradition, ow 
college has kept up its collection of 
the classics to a large extent. Al- 
though that collection probably 


exceeds the present quantitative de-. 


mands of most colleges, yet scholarly 
persons on our campus, or from the 
city, turn to these books from time 
to time. For instance, I have noticed 
that Quintilian has been taken out a 
number of times in the past two 
years. About a dozen of our Latin 
books, incidentally, are incunabula. 
We have a considerable amount of 
material bearing on the Civil War, 
which is not surprising when we re- 
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member that Jacksonville lies in the 
heart of the Lincoln-Douglas country 
and that our first college president, 
Edward Beecher, was the brother of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. He was the 
son of that notable New Englander, 
Lyman Beecher, and the New Eng- 
land influence was strong through our 
early days, with an uncompromising 
opposition to slavery. Literary socie- 
ties, patterned after the discussion 
groups of New England, flourished in 
the town and college, as they still do, 
though in modified form. (Even to- 
day there are no social fraternities at 
Illinois College.) 

Emerson and Bronson Alcott came 
several times to lecture at Jackson- 
ville, which was known to many as 
“the Athens of the West.” One of our 
alumni, Dr. Hiram K. Jones, a local 
physician, became a summer lecturer 
in Alcott’s school in Concord; and as 
a memento of this connection, our 
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library has the Dial and other valu- 
able writings of the Transcendental- 
ists, including a complete file of the 
Platonist. 

I mention these things chiefly 
because every college library reflects 
the history of the institution and the 
interests of its faculty. From its small 
beginnings our library holdings have 
grown to more than forty thousand 
volumes, comprising remarkably 
good working collections. Our history 
section is noteworthy. One of our 
English professors, feeling that every 
English department should offer pos- 
sibilities for advanced work in one 
field, developed a rather full collec- 
tion in Shakespeare. And the estab- 
lishment of a course at Illinois 
College in community relations, two 
years ago, has resulted in a fine col- 
lection of the available books in that 
field. 

Though we receive many useful 
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gifts, our book and periodical funds 
total only about $3500 a year. But 
that is not necessarily a bad thing 
where book selection is concerned. 
Many libraries are heavily loaded 
with books that ought never to have 
been bought. When faculty members 
think twice before selecting books, 
there are fewer volumes for weeding 
out later. Much can be done through 
periodic concentration in one field at 
a time. For instance, in the field of 
history and biography we have ac- 
quired the recently published Jeffer- 
son papers, the Theodore Roosevelt 
letters, the F.D.R. papers, and a 
number of biographies of Supreme 
Court Justices. 

Larger libraries have been kind in 
granting us loans of out-of-print 
books. We are particularly indebted 
to the Universities of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, and Harvard, and to the New- 
berry and the Illinois State libraries. 
In turn we have frequently aided 
high school libraries and others in 
our vicinity, and have loaned books 
from our special collections to schol- 
ars and graduate students. 

There has been fine cooperation 
between our library, the Jacksonville 
Public, and the library of MacMur- 
ray College for Women, located in 
Jacksonville also; and efforts to co- 
operate more extensively regarding 
reference works and periodicals have 
been initiated. Citizens of Jackson- 
ville use all these libraries consider- 
ably. 

Last year we played classical mu- 
sic in our main reading room for an 
hour before dinner, three days a 
week. Except for the St. John’s Pas- 
sion at Easter, the attendance was 
less than we had expected, but we 
hope to continue this program in the 
future. This year we plan also to 
present qualified members of the fac- 
ulty in reviews of important books in 
the library. 

Among other improvements pro- 
jected for the near future will be the 
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addition of a new deck of metal 
stacks and the furnishing of a suit- 
able place for housing our rare and 
more valuable books. 

Our library administers a collec- 
tion of fee-books, a system familiar, 
I suppose, to many college librarians. 
Various departments, such as history 
and psychology, charge textbook fees 
for specific courses, just as laboratory 
fees are charged in science. We issue 
these textbooks to the students at the 
beginning of each term, calling them 
back when the courses are finished. 
By this method the students’ ex- 
penditures for books are cut nearly 
to one-fourth. If a student wants to 
keep a textbook, he may generally 
buy it for its value, minus the 
amount of fee he has paid, subject 
to the permission of the head of the 
department which owns the particu- 
lar book. The profits made from fee- 
books by the departments are used 
to purchase books in their various 
fields, and these become the property 
of the library. 

We have a Fiction Room, apart 
from the main reading room, where 
only semi-formal rules are in force. 
Here students may study together 
and talk. All our fiction, in English, 
is shelved in this room. 

Last year one of our teachers ex- 
hibited appropriate books and illus- 
trations in our display case while he 
was teaching Dante, Moby Dick, and 
other classics. We present art dis- 
plays also, from time to time. 

Helping the three members of our 
staff are a half dozen student assist- 
ants. These students perform many 
of the routine duties of the library, 
but they are encouraged also to learn 
the organization and materials of the 
library and to help readers. A few 
students take introductory courses 
from the librarian to help them be- 
come school-librarians. 

Dr. R. C. Swank, Director of Stan- 
ford University libraries, refers to 
educational functions of colleges and 
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universities in his article in Library 
Trends, the new quarterly whose first 
number appeared in July. Of the 
trends which he indicates, Illinois 
College is moving with three at least: 
we have entirely open stacks, a sys- 
tem which operates successfully; we 
are trying to train students in the use 
of the library through actual day-by- 
day experience; and some of our 
teachers bring their teaching process 
into the library and, aided by the 
staff, use the library as a laboratory. 
Perhaps the strongest asset of IIli- 
nois College Library is the active 
interest and concern which the trus- 
tees, administration, and faculty 
committee show. To them the library 
is not an appendage but, next to per- 
sonnel, the center around which the 
life of a liberal arts college revolves. 
The more effective members of the 
faculty, as may be true in most col- 
leges, give time and thought to the 
affairs of the library. Even their ad- 
verse criticisms are nearly always 
discriminating and valuable, and 
their support serves to hearten the 
librarian and strengthen his hand for 
the more challenging aspects of his 
work as well as for routine duties. 
In these days Illinois College Li- 
brary shares one of the difficulties 
confronting many college libraries. 
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There is comparative inertia regard- 
ing the proven values of good books 
and study, just when they are needed 
most. Librarians and teachers every- 
where must think more vigorously 
and lift a little harder than in more 
propitious days. It helps little merely 
to concede that the world is fallen on 
evil days, particularly when we 
possess part of the means, through 
ideas and great emotions, to remedy 
the situation and go ahead. We are 
meeting, once again, times that test 
men’s souls in an unusual degree; 
and we desire now to be more articu- 
late and useful than in ordinary 
times. 

Several years ago, when I spent a 
summer on the Navajo Reservation, 
one of their school officials told me 
that in the terribly difficult enterprise 
of education in those deserts they had 
found from experience that it was 
not technical qualifications or even 
physical strength that characterized 
their successful workers, important as 
these qualities were. It was a patient 
devotion that marked off the winners 
from the losers. For our tasks in the 
months ahead we need that kind of 
devotion, and understanding and 
imagination. We are confident that 
college libraries can unite in accom- 
plishing for this generation of stu- 
dents something which will survive 
the instabilities of our age. 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 


This page for Trustees is a new ven- 
ture, and I hope it will provide a 
place for interesting news and for 
discussion of problems which are 
common to a great many Library 
Trustees in Illinois. As time goes on 
there will be plenty of ways to im- 
prove this page, and your sugéges- 
tions will always be most welcome. 
If you have any news that will be of 
interest to Library Trustees, or if you 
have any particular problems on 
which you think a general discussion 
will be helpful please be sure to send 
them in. This is your page, and it 
can only be successful if we get the 
co-operation of all of you. 
HENRY B. Terry, President 
Trustees Section 
Illinois Library Association. 


* * * 


How much money is your library 

entitled to receive from tax funds? 
Multiply the latest assessed valua- 
tion figures (available from your 
city, village or county clerk) by 
the maximum library tax rate for 
the library in your taxing area. 


* * 


Must the taxing body levy the maxi- 
mum rate for the library? 


The Board of the taxing body may 
levy up to the maximum rate. 


* 


What is the function of the library 
board in this matter, since they can- 
not levy the tax themselves? 


In cooperation with the librarian 
they can (and should) draw up 
a budget for the ensuing year. 


Does drawing up a budget assure its 

passage by the taxing body? 
Definitely not. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Board to justify that 
budget in person to the taxing 
body at its annual budget session. 

@ 

How is the budget to be itemized? 
Follow the pattern outlined in the 
annual report blanks sent you an- 
nually by your Illinois State Li- 
brary Extension Services. 

What are the main divisions of the 

budget? 

Salaries for librarians and assist- 
ants. Books, magazines, recordings, 
films and other library materials. 
All other expenses include salary 
for janitor, supplies and office ex- 
pense, equipment, rentals, etc. 

«6 

What proportions should these three 

items assume by A.L.A. standards? 


Salaries, 55% 
Books, etc., 25% 
Other, 20% 


This indicates salaries as being the 
most important item. Book collec- 
tions without someone to interpret 
them to the community are often 
dead wood. 


The librarian in a small commu- 
nity library should be paid on a 
like basis with comparable work 
in a community, either professional 
or clerical. 
Is your librarian losing money 
when she must hire her housework 
done by someone who is paid more 
per hour than she is paid at the 
library? 
Watch this column next month. Send 
us your questions and comments. 
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A TRUSTEE’S POINT OF VIEW 
JAMES J. WEADROCK, JR. 


A digest of an article appearing in Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, January, 1953, by 
Leona R. Ringering, Consultant, Illinois 
State Library. 


The public library has become 
deeply imbedded in our national 
heritage as part of our educational 
and cultural life. Following the pat- 
tern of local finance and direction 
65 per cent of all public libraries are 
in cities and towns under 5000 popu- 
lation; 90 per cent in communities 
under 25,000. With these proportions 
it can readily be seen that the small 
public library is important in our 
thinking and planning for large units 
of service. While the change must 
and will come, we cannot forget our 
responsibility to those agencies which 
have served faithfully. They must be 
strengthened and utilized for the bet- 
terment of service to all. 

The shortcomings of the small li- 
brary are very evident. With a pro- 
gram that cannot be adequately 
financed, a book collection that be- 
comes practically static, a poorly 
paid, untrained staff, patrons do not 
have the many advantages that are 
accessible in the large units now in 
operation. 

On the credit side of the ledger 
however, the small library does have 
an intimacy between the public and 
staff, a knowledge of each other’s 
interests and talents with freedom to 
utilize them. Library buildings have 
provided a meeting place for various 
little groups in the community where 


cultural, social and civic problems 
can be appraised. None of these 
credits must be lost in our effort to 
strengthen the entire situation. 

Is the answer more state aid, more 
regional library development, federa- 
tion of libraries, or cooperative con- 
tractual agreements between larger 
and smaller units? State aid is not 
the sole answer since it cannot be 
allocated only. to areas which really 
need it. Regional libraries similar to 
those undertaken in New York State, 
Massachusetts and other areas may 
be the answer if adequately sup- 
ported and the retention of local 
autonomy is possible. The Buffalo 
area offers a good example of the 
many advantages of féderation. All 
of these ideas need enabling legisla- 
tion and bring up legal and tax prob- 
lems that must be solved differently 
depending on locality. 

Meanwhile small libraries can ex- 
periment with cooperative and con- 
tractual agreements between each 
other and with larger units in their 
area. Pooling of resources, coopera- 
tive buying, cataloging, sharing serv- 
ices and staff members are some of 
the things that can be worked out. 
The improvement of library service 
is up to the individual librarian and 
trustee. 

Let us go on planning, expanding, 
regionalizing, federating or whatever 
program seems best but let us not 
forget to use and make the best of 
what we already have. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


LIBRARY SERVICE MINOR 


At the 18 November 1952 meeting 
of the Curriculum Committee of the 
College of Education, Southern IIli- 
nois University, a minor in library 
service was Officially approved. The 
minor will involve 25 quarter hours 
of library service courses, which is 
the minimum that will be required of 
all teacher-librarians in schools em- 
ploying fewer than 20 classroom 
teachers in Illinois by September 
1956, according to the “Tentative 
Criteria for Evaluating the School 
Library Program in Illinois Schools,” 
issued by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction on 15 November 1952. 
The course will be taught by Miss 
Dorothy A. McGinniss, Instructor in 
the Department of Library Service. 

Mrs. Olive Stallings, librarian, 
Granite City Public Library, writes: 

“On September 15, 1952 Bookmo- 
bile service five days weekly became 
a part of the extension program of 
the Granite City Public Library with 
a Bookmobile loaned by the Illinois 
State Library for a period of two 
years. 

“Granite City has recently annexed 
Nameoki, also many residential sub- 
divisions have developed on the out- 
skirts of the city with the result that 
one book station (the main library) 
was inadequate to give easy access to 
books in a city which is now spread 
over an area of over 7% square miles. 

“The Bookmobile’s arrival is regu- 
larly scheduled at two week intervals 
at eight outlying elementary schools, 


public and parochial. Five of these 
having large enrollments are given a 
whole day’s service. Plans are now 
under consideration to add another 
close-in school to the list in order to 
spare these children serious traffic 
hazards in reaching the library. 
Neighborhood service is scheduled in 
nine remote districts every fourteen 
days, the stops varying from one to 
two hours according to reader regis- 
tration and response. At the neigh- 
borhood stops, adult interest was 
slow to awaken in the beginning but 
the circulation is growing steadily. 
Calls from P. T. A. groups for talks 
on the Bookmobile and other indica- 
tions encourage us in the belief that 
patience and more and better adver- 
tising will bring satisfactory results. 

“18,487 books have been circulated 
on the traveling library since Septem- 
ber 15, an average of more than 5,000 
books read monthly. 

“The Board of Trustees are con- 
vinced of the value and practicality 
of the library on wheels to bring 
books to the unserved areas of the 
city and will soon approach the prob- 
lem of acquiring their own Bookmo- 


bile.” 


The educational objectives of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers are: 

1. To assist schools in making 
available to the youth of the nation 
a basic knowledge and appreciation 
of the advantages as well as the re- 
sponsibilities of living in a free and 
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dynamic society such as we enjoy 
here in the United States. 

2. To make available to teachers 
at all educational levels informative 
material concerning the role of indus- 
try in the growth and development 
of our country. 

3. To bring about closer coopera- 
tion between industry and education 
to the end that each may understand 
the other’s problems and contribute 
jointly towards their solution. 

4. To encourage industrialists to 
give active leadership and personal 
support to the fundamental consider- 
ation of more adequate compensa- 
tion for teachers on a basis consistent 
with their professional stature, and 
to the provision of adequate educa- 
tion facilities and equipment. 

5. To promote closer cooperation 
between industry and education in 
those areas of the total education 
program which deal with vocational 
guidance and vocational education 
with a view to improving the em- 


ployability and employment effi- 


ciency of youths and adults. 


Recently, Perry A. Ball of the Chi- 
cago Tribune Public Service Office 
released the following information: 

“News pictures entered in the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s News Cameramen’s 
12th Annual Photographic Exhibi- 
tion have been reproduced on 35mm 
transparencies for projection use. 
The transparencies are available for 
loan to camera clubs, community 
centers, such as libraries and educa- 
tional institutions. The subject mat- 
ter of the pictures is as widely varied 
as are the subjects of the pictures 
published on the news and picture 
pages of the Chicago Tribune in a 
years time. 

“A unit of 90 slides in a slide case 
packed for mailing weighs one pound. 
Evaluation of a unit for insurance 
purposes is $50. The units are avail- 
able without cost or obligation of any 
kind except that the borrower is ex- 
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pected to pay the cost of transporta- 
tion and insurance to return the unit 
to this office. 

“All units of the picture are quite 
heavily scheduled and it is suggested 
that organizations wishing to borrow 
a unit; designate two or three dates 
when it could be used.” 

The 90-slide units may be sched- 
uled for use by writing the Public 
Service Office, Chicago Tribune, Chi- 


cago, 


The new list of Subject Headings 
for Children’s Books by Eloise Rue 
and Effie LaPlante has finally made 
its appearance in a thin, easily- 
handled, attractively-bound volume, 
published by A. L. A. $5. The list 
embodies enough radical changes 
from the two earlier lists that it may 
well disappoint some catalogers of 
children’s books: who hoped to find 
their favorite aid brought up-to-date. 

The first published list of subject 
headings, Margaret Mann’s Subject 
Headings for Juvenile Catalogs, 1916, 
was a complete list of the headings 
and cross references used in the dic- 
tionary catalog of juvenile books in 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
arranged according to the style of 
the A. L. A. List of Subject Head- 
ings, which was the standard list for 
adult collections. Since it contained 
all subject headings it listed names 
of persons, both real and imaginery, 
names of places, and names of his- 
torical events. The second list, Elva 
S. Smith’s Subject Headings for 
Children’s Books, 1933, was not lim- 
ited to the headings used in a single 
library but it included some addi- 
tional names. Tastes change and it 
is to be expected that some names 
will be dropped as others are added. 
Addison, Joseph was present in the 
1916 edition but missing in the 1933 
edition; and Jane Addams was 
added to the 1933 edition. It cannot 
be denied that catalogers found 
these names very useful, and were 
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saved much time by having available 
established forms suitable for use 
with younger readers. Names of per- 
sons have all but disappeared from 
this list. More than half of the 
legendary heroes are missing and 
The Cid is shorn of the initial article 
which makes part of his name. Many 
of the geographical names have been 
dropped and others have been added. 
Many of the latter involve no prob- 
lems and could be assigned without 
any kind of verification, as for ex- 
ample the names of our states. 
Undoubtedly part of the differ- 
ences between this list and earlier 
ones can be attributed to the view- 
points of the authors. The first lists 
were for children to use in children’s 
rooms. The present list is definitely 
oriented toward school use and the 
authors state that they do not favor 
analytical entries but recommend 
that indexes should be used instead. 
Teachers can use indexes but most 
children’s librarians still feel that the 
best service to their young readers is 
provided by placing as much ma- 
terial as possible in the dictionary 
catalog. As a result of removing the 
name subject headings the material 
covered in this list is almost all in 
Sears List of Subject Headings. 
There are some slight differences as 
in the direct approach to the periods 
of American history rather than sub- 
divisions under the heading United 
States, and in the use of the form 
divisions “Plays” instead of “Drama” 
and “Stories” instead of “Fiction.” 
However the style of entry is not 


in line with that used in either Sears 


List of Subject Headings or L. C. 
Subject Headings. The authors have 
changed the tradition style of writ- 
ing headings with only initial words 
and proper nouns and adjectives 
capitalized and now capitalize all 
words except articles and preposi- 
tions. This change will not affect the 
libraries which use all capitals for 
subject headings but it does affect 
those libraries which use red head- 
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ings. The other changes in style 
are, on the surface, merely punctua- 
tion changes. The differences be- 
tween inverted headings which sep- 
arate the noun from its modifier by 
a comma, the sub-divided headings 
which separate the complete term 
from its part by a dash, and the cor- 
porate heading used as a subject in 
which the governing body is sepa- 
rated from its smaller division by a 
period, are completely erased and 
the dash is used as the mark of 
punctuation. Since it is customary 
to file all such entries without noting 
punctuation it may well be asked if 
there was any reason to alter the 
standard punctuation. At all events 
Food-Frozen, Art-Ancient, Theater- 
Miniature, Jealosy-Overcoming, and 
Junior Achievement are queer look- 
ing headings for the orthodox cata- 
loger. 

It will be interesting to learn from 
librarians the reaction of children to 
these headings. 

THELMA EATON, 
Associate Professor 
University of Illinois. 
* * * 
_ Librarians and trustees of Illinois 
will be sad to learn of the sudden 
death of Everett Leslie Dalbey, Dan- 
ville attorney, who served on the 
Library Board of the Danville Pub- 
lic Library since 1926. Mr. Dalbey 
was a very active member of the 
Board and gave his wholehearted 
support to the idea of larger units of 
service in the Danville area. 

James M. Hillard,* Secretary- 
Treasurer, Junior Members Round- 
table, sends the following message to 

Junior Members 

Potential Junior Members 

People I would like to see as 

Junior Members 
Greetings: 

The A. L. A. is a big organization 

and therefore the little librarian par- 


* Librarian, Curtis Memorial Library, Meriden, 
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ticularly the young librarian often 
feels leftout, what he needs is a group 
within that large organization that 
he can feel he belongs to. The Junior 
Members Round Table is such a 
group. All members are the younger 
librarians and therefore are faced 
with the same problems, join then 
and really get something from your 
A. L. A. membership. If you are new 
to the profession or like to be with 
librarians your own age, be sure and 
join the JMRT. 

Unfortunately dues have to be 
paid to support any organization 
and this is the time of the year that 
those dues should be paid. As you 
all know the Junior Members Round 
Table is undertaking a tremendous 
task in trying to establish a Place- 
ment Service geared especially for 
the young librarian. This service will 
benefit all young librarians and is 
free of charge to all members of the 
Junior Members Round Table. 
Naturally, even though the national 
officers work without pay, there are 
expenses and therefore we need dues 
from as many members as possible 
to make this venture a success. 


Individual memberships are: .50 
per year 
Group membership: 3.00 per year 


Hoping to hear from all of you, I 
wish you a Happy New Year and 
also hope to get your dues promptly. 


Mrs. Lucille McDowell has been 
appointed librarian of the Sidell Li- 
brary. This library, which is south 
of Danville, has a working contract 
for cooperation and assistance with 
the Danville Public Library, and, 
through it has the benefit of the pro- 
fessional training and experience of 
the staff of the Danville Public Li- 
brary. The contract includes assist- 
ance in filling reference requests, 
supplement to the collection of books 
at Sidell, the cataloging and process- 
ing of new books added to the 
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library in Sidell, and, an exchange of 
registration cards so that persons 
from Sidell or Danville may use their 
card in either community library. 


K 


The National Association of State 
Libraries is now publishing a quar- 
terly Newsletter that will be of in- 
terest to librarians throughout the 
country. Non-members of the Asso- 
ciation may enter annual subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each through the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Helene H. Rogers, 
care of Illinois State Library. 


INEXPENSIVE BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 3d ed., 1952, 
A. L. A. 65c, in a completely revised 
edition published by the American 
Library Association, December 1952, 
is now available. It is a buying guide 
of more than 700 in-print titles in 
American and English editions. All 
are priced at $1.50 or less. The titles 
are suitable to public and elementary 
schools library use. The book is 
invaluable also for parents who 
would like to know what good low- 
priced books they can buy for 
“Tommy, Dickie, or Harriet.” 

This revised edition of INEX- 
PENSIVE BOOKS is the work of a 
committee of children’s and school 
librarians who discussed and re- 
viewed all children’s inexpensive 
books in print in the U. S. and up to 
September 1, 1951. Quality of text, 
attractiveness of format, and general 
suitability for library purposes gov- 
erned selection. Only those editions 
of standards, classics, easy books, 
and informational books that have 
some definite value for libraries were 
included. The committee omitted 
many titles that appeared in the 1938 
edition because newer, better ma- 
terials have superseded some of those 
titles. 

Entries in this edition are arranged 
alphabetically by author, and give 
publisher, price, and series. It lists 
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picture and easy books separately. 
It also includes a list of the publish- 
ers’ series from which editions have 
been drawn. 


* 


William Teal, formerly the libra- 
rian of the Cicero Public Library, 
died suddenly on January 11. Mr. 
Teal had been a member of the John 
Crerar Library staff and retired in 
1936 from active librarianship at the 
Cicero Public Library. He was a for- 
mer president of the Chicago Library 
Club and very active in ILA and 
ALA. In 1947, he visited Plymouth, 
England, his home, and gave that 
city 2,000 volumes from his personal 
library to replace books destroyed in 
wartime bombings. 


* * K 


May we say “THANK YOU” to 
the many librarians, trustees, and 
“friends” who sent us greetings at 
Christmas time. This year, Christmas 
was rather a homey affair for all of 
us. The staff of the various Sections 
working with those in the Art Unit 
set up decorations throughout the 
library using the Nativity as the 
motif. Several days before Christmas 
a staff chorus visited the various 
parts of the library singing carols, 
and, on December 19 we had a staff 
party—a dinner we all helped pre- 
pare and serve. 


Bengt Hjelmavist, First library 
adviser, Kungl, Skoloverstyrelsen, 
writes: “Dr. F. Ander has handed 
over to us a considerable amount of 
very informative and interesting ma- 
terial on the Illinois State Library 
and I would like to express to you 
our sincere thanks for sending it to 
us. You might be interested to hear 
that a few days after we had received 
the material it was demonstrated for 
the students of our library school in 
connection with lectures on American 
public libraries. 

« 
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Later on I have received from you 
a series of volumes of the ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES for which I also thank you 
most sincerely. Stockholm, Decem- 
ber 4th, 1952.” 


* 


“Members of our library staff at 
Illinois Wesleyan University, thought 
perhaps other librarians in the state 
might be interested in the recent 
“coffee hour” which we planned in 
honor of one of our beloved Illinois 
bookmen, William Harris Johnson, 
head of the Book Department of 
W. B. Read & Company, Blooming- 
ton. About three years ago the old 
Johnson homestead, west of Bloom- 
ington, burned to the ground con- 
suming several thousand books which 
had been collected over the years... . 
many of them autographed copies 
and first editions. Of those that were 
saved, Mr. Johnson gave his juvenile 
collection to Illinois State Normal 
University, and his adult fiction and 
non-fiction collection to Illinois Wes- 
leyan. Mr. Johnson stipulated that 
these books be used as a nucleus for 
a “browsing collection” always acces- 
sible to students. They were not to 
be added to the Library or cataloged. 
Therefore, they have been shelved in 
the student browsing room of the 
Memorial Center on our campus 
(with no supervision from Library). 
In order to honor the donor of this 
collection, and to provide an informal 
hour of fellowship between teaching 
faculty and library staff during this 
festive season, we sent out invita- 
tions to each faculty member. Many 
faculty were unable to be present 


because of classes, previous engage- - 


ments, or laboratories, but about a 
third of the entire faculty did come 
and enjoyed hearing Mr. Will talk 
about his books. Since nearly all are 
autographed copies or first editions, 
he had some interesting stories to 
tell. 

The local paper sent a photog- 
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